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r “RUTH is Immortal,” said Balthasar Huebmaier, and 
after four hundred years of relative obscurity the 
, mighty stream of time brings again to the surface 
the noble figure of the man who for freedom lived and died . 
confident in the imperishability of the truth he sought and 
found. What meager facts are known about him are the re- 
sults of relatively recent research. There are encouraging 
signs, especially in Central Europe, of scholarly endeavor to 
focus attention, too long deferred, upon one of the brightest 
stars in the galaxy in the dawn of the New World of the Ren- 
aissance and the Reformation. 

Balthasar Huebmaier was born at Ach, near Augsburg, in 
the year 1480. Of his family little is known. It may be safely 
conjectured that his was a pious Catholic home, that he was 
early instructed in the ‘‘Faith,” and somewhat late started on 
his academic career for the priesthood. In 1503 he matricu- 
lated at the University of Freiburg. In 1511 he took his Mas- 
ter’s degree. With Eck for his companion and colleague he 
proceeded to Ingolstadt University as a lecturer and, in some 
sense, as a chaplain and chancellor. In 1512 he became a Doc- 
tor of Theology. In 1515 he was called to be the preacher at 
the University of Regensburg. From Regensburg he was 
called to Waldshut, leaving with the good will of the people of 
Regensburg and a gift of forty gulden. Up to this time there 
seems to have been nothing in his life and thought which 


*Paper read at the Commencement Theological Conference at the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California, May 1, 1928. 
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would indicate that he was anything other than a dutiful son 
of the Catholic church. = 
Waldshut is a little town on the border of Switzerland,’ ~~ 
which at that time was under the Austrian Prince Ferdinand, 
a strong arm of the Church of Rome and a relentless pursuer of» 
all reformers of religion. After about two years in Waldshut a) ) 
change began to come over Huebmaier’s thinking. He devoted | 
himself to the study of the Scriptures with steadfastness and. 
zeal. It has been claimed that among the scholars of his day 
such men as Eck and Luther and Erasmus might know more 
than he, and be more ready in the appeal to the writings of the 
Fathers, but none among them was more versed in the Scrip- 
tures. If anything, at this time, Huebmaier was more zealous 
than ever before in his devotions, ritualistic observances and 
practices. Whatever else may be said for him, it cannot be 
gainsaid that he was ever learning; The spirit of Huebmaier) 
as a student and an open-minded Christian is repeatedly reit- a 
erated in his writings in a sentence such as this: “Here, 
brother, you have my opinion; if I err call me back.” Ke 
years after Luther had nailed his ninety-five theses on the 
door at the University at Wittenburg, one year after Luther 
had been finally excommunicated from the church at Rome, 
one year after Ignatius Loyola had been converted, one year 
after Pope Leo X had died, when the Turk was beginning 
again to knock at the door of Central Europe and Switzerland 
was seething with disaffection toward the old faith and was on 
the eve of religious revolution—in that pregnant time, in the 
year 1522, Huebmaier began to regard the Catholic church 
as having departed from the Christian faith. Huebmaier, al- 
ways cautious and slow to arrive at final convictions of truth, ) 
went to Basel to confer with Erasmus, only to find him more | 
willing to talk than to commit himself in writing. He visited 
Zwingli and conferred with him on the teachings of the New | 
Testament regarding infant baptism. Zwingli at that time 
agreed with Huebmaier that the practice was unscriptural.. 
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‘ Later Zwingli sought to justify it by relating it to the practice 
of circumcision in the Hebrew economy. 

/ In 1522 Huebmaier was recalled to Regensburg, but dur- 
/ ing the next year he returned to Waldshut, doubtless because 
_of the freer intellectual and religious atmosphere there, In 
council. With Zwingli, Huebmaier made his appeal to the 
Scriptures regarding the use of images; with Zwingli he 
argued that the mass was not a sacrifice but Christ’s testa- 
ment. He held that Christ did not say “This offer,” but “This 
do.” To all intents and purposes Huebmaier was now an 
evangelical preacher. The King of Austria demanded of the 
town of Waldshut that he be given up to the Austrian authori- 
ties. The people of Waldshut resisted the King for their pas- 
tor. The Bishop of Constance remonstrated with the officials 
- of Waldshut and demanded that Huebmaier appear before 
him. It became evident that the Austrian government was de- 
termined to arrest Huebmaier, even if it were necessary to re- 
_ sort to war upon the town. This situation raised an ethical | 
\ problem for Huebmaier. It became a question of his personal 
\ safety or sacrifice for the sake of the city.' He chose the latter 
alternative and, escorted by three knights, he left Waldshut 
for Schaffhausen, where he was met by three other knights, to 
be escorted under promise to safety. It was here that he wrote 
his plea for religious liberty entitled: ‘Concerning Heretics 
and Those Who Burn Them,” which he closed with the im- 
mortal words ever to be associated with his name, “Truth is 
immortal”’! 

Suddenly he Serial from Schaffhausen to Waldshut, 
which had not escaped trouble by his leaving. It still sought 
freedom, and Austria was determined to deny it. We next find 
Huebmaier in Nicholsburg, in Moravia, at that time the only 
part of Europe that had any semblance of freedom. Nichols- 
burg, however, soon passed into the hands of Austria, and Fer- 
dinand, as the loyal son of Rome, demanded that Nichols- 
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burg surrender Huebmaier to the Austrian authorities. He 
was finally surrendered, taken to Vienna, and cast into the 
palace prison. Later he was taken to the government prison in 
the castle at Greifenstein. Here his old friend and schoolmate, 
Faber, came to discuss doctrine with him.’ Huebmaier was 
willing to concede to almost all Catholic doctrine except that 
Faber could not persuade him on scriptural grounds that in- 
fants should be baptised, and that the elements of the Euchar- 
ist undergo any change in the celebration of the mass.? Under 
torture Huebmaier at least once recanted, but let none igno- 
rant of torture of body and mind for the sake of unwelcome 
truth raise the finger of scorn and reproach. Encouraged and 
stimulated by the Christian devotion of his noble wife, he re- 
covered the clarity of his faith and the courage of his convic- 
tions. Taken to Vienna, he was led through the streets to the 
stake. Seeing the faggots, he lifted up his voice and cried, “‘O 
Gracious God, forgive my sin in my great torment. O Father, 
I give thee thanks that thou wilt take me out of this vale of 
tears. With joy I desire to die and come to thee. O Lamb that 
takest away the sin of the world! O God into thy hands I com- 
mit my spirit!” To the people he said: ‘O dear brothers, if I 
have injured any in word or deed, may he forgive me for the 
sake of my merciful God. I fete all those that have done 
me harm.’” 

Three days later, with a great stone tied to her neck, con- 
stant to the very last in fidelity to her faith, his wife was 
thrown into the waters of the Danube. | 

By this brief biographical sketch we have sought to orient 
our thought so as to see our Baptist historic commitments in 
their very inception. Exact conformity to our theme would 
require a treatment of a more severe academic character than 
we are able to give. We are confronted at the outset with the 
striking difference between the world in which Balthasar 


2 Cf. Vedder, Balthasar Huebmaier, pp. 235 ff. 
* Tbid., pp. 242-44. 
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Huebmaier lived and the modern world of religious life and 
thought created for us since Strauss wrote his Life of Jesus, 
and Baur his Church History. For well-nigh a century theo- 
- logians have sought to see and interpret religion and its phe- 
nomena in the light of history. Figuratively speaking, their 
most used tools have been the spirit-level of a priori historic 
normal causalities and the yard-stick of historic successions. 
We have come upon a time when the historical method has 
itself become subject to criticism. The historical method has 
not been, and cannot be, discarded, but it must deliver itself 
from the claim of absolute exhaustiveness in matters of re- 
ligion. To know the trail and keep one’s eye only upon it, may 
leave us largely in ignorance of the wealth of the landscape. 

So important is this matter that Troeltsch named it The 
Present-Day Crisis of the Philosophy of History. The third 
volume of his collected works is devoted to this problem 
alone.“ We are here interested in the matter of historical 
method only in respect to the methods of approach to the 
problems confronting us in any appraisement we may make 
of Huebmaier and the beginnings of Baptist history. 

If today we tend to rely too much upon the historical 
method, a totally different condition prevailed in Huebmaier’s 
time. William Adams Brown says that the sense of the historic 
character of Christianity is lacking in Zwingli, and in this he 
remained a true son of the Catholic church.’ Baur says in his 
Kirchengeschichte (Bd. IV,s. 440): 


Nothing is more characteristic of the Anabaptist than his complete 
lack of all historical consciousness. Does Protestantism wish to carry on 
its reformation upon historically given levels and to retain as much as 
possible of the established religion with which its evangelical conscious- 


“Cf. Ernst Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Problems, Erster Kapitel, “Die 
Heutige Krisis der Historie,” pp. 1-11; Gesamelte Schriften, Band 111; Glaubenslehre, 
Erster Teil, “Glaube u. Geschichte,” pp. 81 ff. Georg Wobbermin, Geschichte und 
Historie in der Religionswissenshaft (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911). Debelius, Geschicht- 
liche und Ubergeschichtliche Religion (Goethingen; Vandenhoech und Ruprecht, 
1925). 

* William Adams Brown, The Essence of Christianity, p. 93. 
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ness would permit it to combine, the Anabaptist, on the other hand, sets 
himself in opposition to everything in the status quo. He makes a breach 
with history and turns to religious and political radicalism. According to 
Baur, the Anabaptist claimed there should be established throughout a 
new order of things, and just as he most vigorously makes a breach with 
the past, so he recognizes for the future no historical mediation. The 
Anabaptist reformation ideas demand in one moment realization and to 
stand before it in the concretest reality.® 


But this rejection of the historical inheritance in religion 
and method of reform is the primal result of an extreme em- 
phasis upon the essential inner nature of religion. The inner 
life became the starting-point and the criterion of the outer 
life, and in place of the spiritual there steps in a Chiliasm of 
the crassest materialism. Baur further claims that it was on 
this ground, and other writers support him in this opinion, that 
the hatred of Protestant and Catholic alike against the Ana- 
baptist is to be explained. “Death by fire and sword was the 
usual fate which met the worst of all heretics,” and Baur ina 
striking sentence concludes: “‘Doch wurde dadurch das Feuer, 
das in ihnen brannte, noch nicht gedémpft” (“Still was the 
fire that burned in them not put out.”’)’ These historic words 
were prophetic, and well might be a motto for the four-hun- 
dreth anniversary of Huebmaier and his contemporaries. 

We may accept Baur’s opinion of the lack of historic sense 
in the Anabaptist, reminding ourselves that the sense in which 
that term “historic” has been used for the last half-century and 
more would be equally inapplicable to any of the contempo- 
rary movements in the Reformation time. The evangelical ex- 
perience of the Anabaptist, so vivid, so liberating, and so time- 
less in its nature to the believer, constitutes a phenomenon in 
history that refuses to be corraled in time—space limits and 
be measured by their criteria. Their religious experience could 
not then, and cannot now, be reduced to a this-world histor- 

6 Cf. Ferdinand Christian Baur, “Die Wiedertaufer und die Mennoniten,” 
Kirchengeschichte der Neueren Zeit (Tiibingen, 1863), pp. 438 ff. 

"Ibid., p. 441. 
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ical account. It belonged too much to a yonder-world super- 
historical realm. 

The method by which we must approach the study of the | 
Anabaptist movement must take into consideration, not mere- 
ly the horizontal plane of religious phenomena, for on this 
level much will remain unexplained and inexplicable. We rec- 
ognize today two methods of historical study the statement of 
which will serve as a guide to a closer treatment of our specific 
theme. They are conveniently termed the Heuristic and the 
Hermeneutic methods. Langlois and Seignobos, of the French 
school of critical historians, make this distinction of methods, 
but American scholarship, both in university and theological 
. studies, has given particular emphasis to the Heuristic method, 
which industriously seeks the facts and their verification in 
the lair of their original sources. So rich are the results of this 
method that there is of necessity a cautious approach to the 
Hermeneutic method, which concerns itself with interpreta- 
tion of facts ascertained. 

Along with the two methods of historical study we have 
today to reckon with a twofold view of science which corre- 
sponds to the twofold method of historical research. The 
twofold view of science embraces natural science and cultural 
science. This dual view recognizes on the surface a dual world 
—the world of nature and the world of mind, the world of fact 
and the world of value, the world of matter and the world of 
spirit. They are not separable, neither are they identical. 
This is the distinction made by Henri Rickert, of Heidelberg,* 
and is essentially supported by Streeter in his book entitled 
Reality, in which he distinguishes the world quantitatively 
known and the world qualitatively known.’ 


“Cf. Henri Rickert, Die Grenzen der Naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung 
(3 u. 4 Auflage), Drittes Kapitel, p. 1, Viertes Kapitel, pp. ix; Kulturwissenschaft 
und Naturwissenschaft, Kap, Ill, “Der Hauptgegensatz”; Kant als Philosoph der 
Modernen Kultur, Dreizehntes Kap., “Wissen und Glauben,” pp. ,187 ff. 

°Cf. B. H. Streeter, Reality, a New Correlation of Science and Rete (Mac- 
Millan, 1926), pp. 107, 108. 
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If ever the Anabaptist wing of the Protestant Reformation 
is to receive its fair meed of vindication it must be discrim- 
inately studied with these distinctions of historical method 
and philosophical procedure clearly in mind. 

We have a dual problem on our hands, one that is as sig- 
nificant for the student of religion in its spiritual phenomena 
as it has long proved of unique significance socially for the 
student of economic history and social ethics. We have the 
actual history of the movement in Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and England. If there is even partial truth in the account 
of the fanaticism of Munster and in some of the Anabaptist 
communes in Central Europe we may well join the conspiracy 
of silence in which Baptists are not wholly irresponsible. But 
there are signs that impartial historical students will not rest 
content with that conspiracy.’ The best available book in 
English on the social and economic phases of the Anabaptist 
movement is The Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists, by Belfort 
Bax (1903). Following Kautsky, Belfort Bax seeks to ac- 
count for the Anabaptist movement chiefly in terms social and 
economic. It is significant, however, that Professor Hans von 
Schubert, of Heidelberg, who stands in the first rank of 
church historians, should publish as recently as 1919 a defense 
for the religious character of the revolution at Munster in a 
book entitled The Communism of the Anabaptists at Munster 
and Its Sources (Der Kommunismus der Wiedertaufer in 
Munster und seine Quellen).” The reviewer, Gustav Kruger, 
writes: 

The Anabaptist movement at Munster in Westphalia (1534) cul- 
minated in the erection of a communistic theocracy, which claimed to be 
the center of a universal revolution introducing the end of the world. As 
against the historians of the Marxian socialist school (for instance Kaut- 


10Hans von Schubert, Der Kommunismus der Wiedertaufer in Munster und 
seine Quellen (Heidelberg, 1919). Carl Sachsse, Doctor Balthasar Huebmaier als 
Theologe (Neue Studien zur Geschichte und Kirche, 20), 1914; Harvard Theological 
Review (January, 1924), p. 8; J. Loserth, Balthasar Huebmaier (1893); H. C, 
Vedder, Balthasar Huebmaier (1905). 

1 Harvard Theological Review (January, 1924), pp. 8 ff. 
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sky), who try to understand this communism as a merely economic move- 
ment, Von Schubert shows that its foundations were purely religious. In 
his inquiry into the spiritual sources of the movement he takes us back to 
the pseudo-Clementine literature of the early centuries, which give a com- 
munistic interpretation of the account of the Jerusalem Church in Acts, 
chapter 3. He shows how by a long process—in itself a history of mis- 
understanding, error, and falsification—the Clementine statements came 
into the hands of Sebastian Franck, the profound German mystic (1542), 
who enlarged them, combined them with kindred ideas of ancient and of 
later origin, and brought them to popular attention. In this way the 
evangelical preacher Brendt Rothmann, the intellectual leader of the 
Munster Anabaptists, gained knowledge of them. Then the apocalyptic 
idea, and finally the apocalyptic propaganda of action, attached them- 
selves to them. This learned and suggestive monograph opens up new 
knowledge on this subject. 


How different is the attitude of the anonymous author of 
A Short History of the Anabaptist, published in London in the 
year 1647, to that of Professor Hans von Schubert. The open- 
ing paragraphs of this ancient book are as follows: 


As in a hot summer day, many times there riseth a great mist with 
the Sun-rising, the like comes to pass at the rising of the Sun of Right- 
eousness. Since the days of the Apostles, that Sun never shone with more 
brightness and vigour than in Luther’s beginnings; but it seemeth that 
this very strength of the Sun-shine of the truth which dispelled the dark 
night of Popery, raised the foul mist of Anabaptism; which sinister effect 
must not be ascribed to the nature of the Truth, but to the indisposition 
of the several subjects not capable to receive it; for where the Gospel 
meeteth with the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit (which yet is the 
work of Grace, not Nature) it first enlightneth the understanding, and 
then sweetly perswadeth the will and warmeth the affections; but meet- 
ing with weak and turbulent natures, whose judgment is all passion, it 
fills them with a wild zeal, and that precious liquor turns into vinegar 
being poured into such unclean vessels. 

This was seen in the common people of Germany, Low-countries and 
Switzerland, whose souls were as course as their condition; for no sooner 
had Luther and Zwingli begun to preach the true reformed Gospel, but 
the people made to themselves a new Gospel of Licentiousness and rebel- 
lion, which produced such furious effects, that it was like to have stran- 
gled the true Gospel in its cradle; and it seemed that God, angry at the 
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wilful blindness of the world that loved darkness better than light, had 
prepared a worm to strike that gourd the next day after her sudden happy 
rising. 

Professor Hans von Schubert’s apology, at least in respect 
to recent Christian scholarly research, is symptomatic of a 
more exact study to be expected of the Anabaptist movement. 
Even at its worst it was a peoples’ movement forced into action 
by economic slavery and ecclesiastical commerce in souls. We 
cannot in this paper enter into a discussion of the fanatical 
exuberances of religious zeal and fantastic apocalypticisms, 
nor the equally fanatical outbursts of the passionate and pur- 
blind statesmenship of their enemies, Protestant and Catholic 
alike, nor can we indiscriminately condone the fanaticisms of 
the Anabaptists. 

Weare standing today at a point in history from which we 
can see not only the deplorable in Zurick and Waldshut and 
Munster and Vienna. We can see in the dozen years between 
1517 and the Protestation of the second diet in Speier in 1529 
the mighty outwellings of a religious movement comparable 
only to the unleashings of the dogs of war and the releasing of 
religious, humanitarian, national and international idealisms, 
fanaticisms, and new tyrannies in the dozen years or so since 
IQI4. 

It is impossible to study the Anabaptist movement, 
whether sympathetically or unsympathetically, as a thing 
apart. It. is but one tributary that ran into the great conflu- 
ence of the stream of European religious and social reforma- 
tion. As a social phase of the life of the time it was doomed to 
a relentless suppression and speedy extermination. As a re- 
ligious movement, as Baur says, “Its flame was not extin- 
guished.” | 

Forsyth, while writing on the whole sympathetically, over- 
stresses its subjectivism, but shows the spirit of Anabaptism 
leaping the British Channel as the vivifier of English inde- 
pendency and the modifier of Scotch Calvinism which tended 
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to restrict spiritual freedom and confine British religion in a 
theocratic society.” 

In his Soziallehren, Troeltsch, than whom there is no bet- 
ter interpreter of the significance of the Anabaptist move- 
ment, writes: “As the Sect and Mystic Types were included 
in the Mediaeval Church, so the expression of the idea of the 
Church in Protestantism included also the Sect and Mystic 


_Types.’"* The Anabaptist movement was thus a profoundly 


spiritual movement being governed from within and finding 
its authority within for its entire field of external relations. 
If Lutheranism had at first rejected the authority of Rome for 
the conscience of Wittenberg, and Zwingli had overthrown all 
symbols of art for religion and reduced the sacraments to mere 
symbolism in the sanctions of an immanental theology, if Cal- 
vinism could overthrow the mystic sacramental claims of 
Catholicism in the interests of a theocratic Geneva, warranted 
by a theology of a transcendant sovereign lawgiver, the Ana- 
baptists erred differently only in kind, and not in principle, 
when they refused to stop short of the absolute freedom of the 
inner religious consciousness, rejecting no less violently the 
economic status quo than did the Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Zwinglians in their respective antitheses. The Anabaptist 
movement was the common people’s share in the religious and 
social life of the later Renaissance and Reformation. It spread 
in a fashion remarkably similar to the spread of amorphous 
religious groups in the first one hundred and fifty years of our 
era and the phenomenal spread of Methodist societies in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century. 

Not only was the Anabaptist movement similar to these 
movements in religious fervor, but also in their fissiparous 
character, to use a term of Baron von Hiigel.** They broke up 
into numerous sects according to local conditions, local leader- 

“Cf. P. T. Forsyth, Faith, Freedom, and the Future, especially chaps. i-vii. 

“Cf. Ernst Troeltsch, Gesam. Scrift. Soziallehren, Bd. I, p. 794. 


“Baron fr. W. von Huegel: Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Re 
ligion, p. 242. 
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ship, or peculiar doctrinal emphases. Baur says “Protestant- 
ism has originally in itself a mystical element in its inward- 
ness and depth.” The history of Protestantism has its start- 
ing-point in Luther’s predilection for the historically signifi- 
cant little book called German Theology, and then especially 
in Karlstadt, Schwenfeld, and Sebastian Franck. The Ana- 
baptists were the spiritual kin of the Waldenses, Vaudois and 
the Piedmontese. Their leaders included such fanatics as Jan 
of Leyden and Muntzer, Hut, an extremist in Chiliastic be- 
liefs, Wideman, an extremist in communism. They were led 
also by such scholarly priests as Reublin, Grebel, Mantz, and » 
Huebmaier. 

With little discrimination the name Anabaptist was ap- 
plied to a wide variety of men and groups holding highly di- 
vergent views in the sixteenth century. 

Thus far we have sought to distinguish the Anabaptist 
tributary in the stream of the Reformation and to character- 
ize it as the extreme representation of the essential principle 
of the Reformation, viz., inward and spiritual freedom from 
all external bonds and restrictions. It would take us too far 
afield in this brief hour to discuss its religious and theological 
relation to Luther’s sola fide, Calvin’s theocracy, and Zwingli’s 
’ spiritual city-state. 

We consider it will be more profitable in the time at our 
disposal to discuss the problem from the point of view of 
philosophical principles involved, and consider in closing its 
application to the historic commitments which have charac- 
terized Baptists more or less throughout the years. 

In his book,** The Significance of Protestantism for the 
Rise of the Modern World, Troeltsch shows that Protestant- 
ism was an affirmation of autonomy over against authority, 
a relativism over against absolutism, a this-worldness over 
against the Catholic “other-worldness, a self-trusting affirma- 

°F. Ch. Bauer, op. cit., “Die Protestantische Mystik,” p. 347. 


% Ernst Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die Enstehung der 
Modernen Welt, pp. 1-17. 
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tive progressive optimism over against the despair of suppres- 
sion by transcendent authority.” 

The historic background of the modern Protestant world. 
was the world of authority-culture where all life was brought 
under a lex dei which in practice meant the law of the church, 
and a lex naturae which practically meant a Stoic view of life 
and of nature. The consequence of this Jex dei and this-lex 
naturae was to seek release in a thoroughgoing asceticism.” 

At bottom we are confronted with a philosophical prin- 
ciple lying in the relation of the Anabaptist movement to its 
social and religious objectivities, i.e., in the relation of auton- 
omy to authority, of spiritual life to external law, of inner to 
outer religion, of the matter of the religious experience to the 
form of the religious institution. Institutions are the organ- 
ized expressions of ideas. The architecture of a city is the ex- 
posure of its mind. Organizations exist as the articulation of 
an organizing spirit. At the heart of every formulation of doc- 
trine is an organizing reflection upon religious life. Within 
every creed is a cultus. Some truth or other is the kernel of 
every community. Every change in a community or creed or 
church is due to the bursting life of cultus and to the com- 
munal spirit. The relation is that of the inward to the out- 
ward, and is not chemical,’* nor mathematical, nor mechanical 
in its analogy, but organic. It suffices here merely to mention 
the parables of Jesus by the sea. Dean Inge significantly says 
that “The Catholic may quote the fine saying of a medieval 
mystic that he who can see the inward in the outward is more 
spiritual than he who can see the inward in the inward.’ 

Whether he is more spiritual or not I will leave it to you 
to debate, though I agree with the mystic, but this we may 


* Tbid., pp. 9-10. 
* Cf. G. P. Adams, Idealism and the Modern Age, chaps. i-iii. 


~W. R. Inge, “Institutionalism and Mysticism,” Hibbert Journal (July, 1914), 
pp. 766-79. 
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claim, that he who can see the inward in the outward and uses 
the outward as the expression of the inward is a sound philoso- 
pher and a good Baptist to boot. 

By the very complexity of the Anabaptist movement, in- 
terwoven as it was in geographically widespread groups under 
varying leadership and emphases, it is not easy to delineate 
exactly their doctrines any more than it would be precisely to 
state the Baptist beliefs of the present company. There can, 
however, in spite of wide variation, be found a common 
ground of faith exercised and grace experienced in personal 
and communal life. In these we share the liberation of the 
soul from the bondage of sin, which liberation carries with it 
the implications of mental, ecclesiastical, social, and political 
freedom. As stated many times, the genius of Baptists is faith, 


_ freedom, and fraternity. These concepts cover their spiritual 


releasement, their intellectual liberty, and their ecclesiastical 
democratic polity. It is this genius which explains the denial 
of authority of the civil magistrate in matters of religion; it 
explains the independence of the local congregation as an or- 
ganic unity in a covenant bond of believers in Christ. This 
bond, being spiritual, is beyond the reach, hence beyond the 
control, of all external authority, whether civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal. No final formulation of creed can be reached which can 
have binding force, since its genius is organic and too speedily 
outgrows its forms. Its forms cannot but be variants; its 
genius, constant. 

It is here that we meet both the strength and weakness of 
the Baptist genius. Its danger is its subjectivism. When it is 
spiritually strong it tends to a charterless sea of mysticism; 
when the fires of its spirituality burn low it tends to colorless 
independency. Baur writes of a minister named Weigel (d. 
1588), the spirit of whose mysticism was expressed in the re- 
markable sentence”: ‘Gott erbarme sich selber im Men- 
schen” (“God comforts himself or nourishes himself in 
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Man”’).”° In that sentence says Baur, rightly, he leads away 
from the essence of faith. The mysticism which has its alpha 
and omega in a subjective experience only self-derived and 
self-tested is not only solipsistic, egocentric, but unscriptural 

_and ultimately fanatic. The claims of subjective experience 
must be subjected to the criterion of an inner objective of fact 
known, of truth perceived, of life experienced. 

The claims of Christian subjectivism must always be test- 
ed by Christian objectivity in the person of Jesus Christ. By 
the same principle the claims to spiritual, intellectual, eccles- 
iastical freedom can, in our judgment, only be supported by 
the appeal to an authority logically objective to itself. We 
must stand free and not become again entangled in a yoke of 
bondage, but the criterion of our freedom is in that place 
where we found it—the objective redemption in Christ Jesus. 

It is this which sets the heart aflame, burns up the dross of 
sin, enlightens the mind, and transmutes the liberated spirit 
to a torch of freedom for all the nations. 

It is this inner freedom which becomes the charter and 
only guaranty of the emancipation which will reverse Rous- 
seau’s dictum, “‘Men are born free, but everywhere they are 
in chains,” to read ‘Men are born slaves, but everywhere they 
become free men.” 

It is by this same principle of a subjective-objective rela- 
tion that Baptists test their relation to the ordinances of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. The Anabaptists were not so 
much the objects of hatred and persecution because they were 
Anabaptists and their ministers shared both elements with 
their flocks, but because of what their observance of these 
ordinances symbolized, both for themselves and the ecclesias- 
tical and state authorities. They might not have perished lit- 
erally by the thousands by water and fire and sword had they 


” F. Ch. Baur, op. cit., p. 347: “Der Geist seiner Mystik ist in dem bemerkens- 
werthen Satze ausgesprochen—Gott erbarme sich selber im menschen—Diesen Satz 
leitete er aus dem Wesen des Glaubens ab.” 
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not acknowledged in these ordinances the mediatorship and 
lordship of Christ alone. In these symbols they had displaced 
the magic-working sacraments by an experienced immediacy 
of forgiveness through Christ and the communion in the living 
word and fellowship with Christ in joy and pain in the union 
of believers. . 

Again, we would test the matter by the form and find the 
value of the form in the matter. The ordinances are thus in- 
stitutions symbolizing the freedom of the soul and invisible 
bonds of imperishable union of the believer with Christ and 
spiritual communal life and sustenance and triumphant joy 
and sorrow. 

Standing behind the white marble altar in the Luther Me- 
morial Church in Speier is a white marble statue of the Christ, 
on the pedestal of which are the words in German, “No man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.’ At the foot of this 
statue Lutheran and Anglican, Calvinist and Arminian, Con- 
gregationalist and Baptist join hands in common confession 
and timeless confidence. Let him who has found his freedom 
here rejoice in the hope of the day when there will be no Cath- 
olic or Protestant, no Jew nor Gentile, but all men shall bear 
branded on their inner lives the sign and symbol of the im- 
mortal truth which makes men free. 


71“Niemand kommt zum Fader denn durch Mich.” 
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No book may be taken from the library 
without being red to the borrower. 
Borrowers are onsible for any dam- 
age done to the volumes while in their 
possession and+are expected to make 
- good all losses. — 

(a) Reserve Books may be’ borrowed 
for a period of two hours. In case no 
call has been made in the interval, books 
may be renewed for a second two hours. 
(Where there is only one copy, book 
must be used in the library.) 


(b) Reserve books taken at 10 p. m. 
Mondays to Fridays are due at 9 a. m. 
the next morning. A reserve book taken 
from the library at 12 m. Saturday is due 
at 9 a. m. the following Monday. 


Books not on reserve may be drawn from 
the library for two weeks and may be 
renewed once for the same period, except 
one-day books. 

A fine of two cents a day will be charged 


on each book which is not returned ac- 
cording to the above rule. 
MAGAZINES ARE NOT to be taken 
from the library without the special 
permission of the librarian. 
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